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THE POWERS IN ASIA. 

BY HIS EXCELLENCY, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL VON ALTEN, OF THE 
GERMAN ARMY. 



Twenty years ago, when I reported to Field-Marshal Count 
Moltke on the progress of events in Central Asia, the great 
strategist shook his head thoughtfully, pointed with his finger 
to the map and said : " The Eussians have not now much farther 
to go to reach India ; the British must beware." 

In obedience to British suggestions, the Ameer of Afghanistan 
had proposed to Eussia, whom the subjection of Merv in 1884 
had brought into dangerous proximity to his dominions, the 
establishment of a neutral zone between the two countries. But 
the Eussian Commanders, dexterously exploiting a dispute with 
the natives, had thrown their troops forward and fought their 
way to Kushk, where they took formal possession of the territory 
in question. 

In view of the seductive vicinity of Herat, with its thirty 
thousand inhabitants, a further extension of the Eussian fron- 
tier appeared by no means improbable, for, despite the endless 
difficulties opposing the execution of military operations in those 
trackless, waterless steppes, which are inhabited solely by war- 
like nomadic tribes, despite the gigantic distances (the road 
from the Caspian to Kushk is 620 miles long), despite the toil 
and privation which the wretched garrisons must permanently 
endure, despite the wars which she had to wage in the Caucasus, 
in Turkey, and in the Crimea, Eussia throughout the last cen- 
tury had advanced steadily towards Afghanistan and India, 

About the year 1800, the wide lands between China and the 
Caspian Sea were inhabited by free tribes, who dwelt for the 
most part on the shores of the Aral Sea and on the banks of 
the Syr-Daria $nd of the A»u-J)aria, the Jaxartes and the 
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Oxus of the ancients. They were governed by their own Khans 
and Ameers, and had probably never heard of Europe or of the 
White Tsar in St. Petersburg. Barren steppes and melancholy 
deserts filled the vast expanse. The population lives from the 
proceeds gained by the breeding of sheep, horses and camels, 
which are driven from one grazing-ground to another. A few 
remnants of ancient civilization may be met with on the Persian 
frontier — in Bokhara, Khiva and Samarkand — where silk and 
cotton are cultivated and beautiful carpets and fine leather goods 
are manufactured. Things in the Kussian Empire were of much 
the same description in the period to which we have referred. 
The sparse population suffered no lack of arable soil, and com- 
merce and industry did not exist in forms which demanded the 
discovery of new markets of the utilization of foreign products. 
Yet this irresistible movement towards the extension of the 
frontiers! We cannot ascribe the movement to the arbitrary 
command of individual rulers; for it began under Catherine II, 
and has progressed until to-day quite independently of the per- 
sonality of the various occupant* of the throne. The so-called 
"testament" of Peter the Great pointed, it is true, in the first 
place, to the Bosporus; but only very gradually was ground 
gained in that direction. And, whenever Kussian policy suffered a 
reverse on the Black Sea and the prize was snatched from its 
grasp, the movement in Central Asia was continued with re- 
newed energy. Far as the way may seem, the eye of Kussian 
statesmanship perceives at the end of it, where no European 
Power can interfere, the gleam of the open sea. And if the 
ocean cannot be reached through the Dardanelles, it may yet be 
found, after many struggles, at the mouths of the Indus. Simul- 
taneously with the seizure and settlement of Siberia, Russia 
moved a step forward in Central Asia, occupying first of all, 
in the sixth decade of the nineteenth century, the stretches of 
land to the east and southeast of the Aral Sea. The territory 
of Tashkent became the Kussian province of Turkestan, Bo- 
khara was reduced to a vassal state. The Russians had arrived 
at the frontier of Afghanistan; they had enveloped Khiva and 
the land of the Turkomans between the Caspian and the Aral 
Seas. In 1873 Khiva bent to the yoke and became, like Bokhara, 
a Russian vassal state. Khokand, which lies between Tashkent 
and the Chinese frontier, was subjected in 1876 and, together 
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with a strip of land which was torn from China, incorporated 
in the Eussian Empire as the province of Ferghana. And when 
the Berlin Congress dispelled the Russian dream of a Balkan 
dominion, at the very moment when British influence was making 
rapid strides in Afghanistan, Tsar Alexander II despatched 
General Skobeleff to Central Asia. To the impetuous courage 
of that great general succumbed the last free tribes of the Turko- 
mans between the Amu-Daria and the Persian frontier. 

Since 1885 Afghanistan alone has separated Russia from 
India, and the rapid development of affairs justified Field- 
Marshal von Moltke, the far-seeing man, to whom it was my 
duty to set forth the details of the situation, in pronouncing the 
warning quoted above. 

Moltke, however, did not mean that Russia, then but just 
arrived at the foot of the Asiatic mountains which divide her 
steppes from the ocean, would at once begin her advance over 
the passes of Hindu-Kush and of Kohi-Baba, the Parapomisus 
of olden days. He knew that years of preparation are required 
for such an undertaking, and that Russia must first accomplish 
the task of converting the tribes of Turkestan, whom the sword 
had subdued, into trustworthy members of the Empire. The 
Russian, fortunately for himself, is brilliantly qualified for the 
process of transforming the half-savage Asiatic natives on his 
borders into Russian subjects. In character he is akin to them. 
He makes no attempt to superimpose on them an alien civiliza- 
tion. He permits them to retain their customs and their religion, 
lives with them as one of themselves, and demands practically 
nothing more than recognition of the sovereignty of the Tsar 
and military obedience. And if, for the purpose of enforcing 
obedience, he occasionally strikes out with his knout or sword, 
that is merely what they have learned to expect from their 
former rulers. How completely the process of Russification was 
effected in the Caucasus, after the military resistance had been 
crushed, is a matter of common knowledge. The proud Circassian 
and Mingrelian chieftains are now Russian subjects. They serve 
in the Imperial Guards and command Russian regiments, and 
their sons are trained as members of the Corps of Pages at the 
Court of St. Petersburg. In Turkestan, the difficulties with 
which the Russian Government had to cope were far less than 
in the Caucasus; and to-day the whole of that extensive territory, 
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which includes the vassal states of Khiva and Bokhara, may 
be regarded as loyal. Experience, however, had taught the Rus- 
sians that it was impossible to operate with large masses of troops 
in regions at once so inhospitable, so arid and so scantily popu- 
lated. Even the comparatively small forces with which Generals 
Kaufmann and Skobeleff had made their conquests necessitated 
a train of thousands of camels. Beasts of burden in sufficient 
numbers for a large army, which would be compelled to carry 
with it, not only ammunition and provisions, but also its own 
supply of water, simply could not be obtained; and, in view of 
the scarcity of water, not even the construction of roads could 
be deemed an adequate measure for overcoming the obstacles 
to an expedition on a grand scale. Only railways could help. 
This fact was no sooner appreciated than lines were constructed, 
regardless of cost and human labor. A considerable time has 
already elapsed since traffic was opened on the sections — both 
of which are over six hundred miles in length — from Krasno- 
vodsk on the Caspian Sea, via Merv, to Kushk, which is in 
reality situated on Afghan soil, and from Merv, via Bokhara, 
to Andijan in the province of Ferghana, near the Chinese fron- 
tier, with a branch line to Tashkent. These railways open up 
the most important parts of the country and render possible the 
speedy concentration of all the garrisons at Merv and Kushk. 
The starting-point of the line on the Caspian does not, it is 
true, connect directly with the railway system of European Rus- 
sia; the junction is effected by means of sea transport from 
Astrakhan and Baku, and entails much loss of time. In the 
summer of this year, however, the great work of establishing a 
through connection was at last accomplished by the completion 
of a line, which is some twelve hundred miles in length, from 
Orenburg to Tashkent. The Russians are also laboring indus- 
triously on the section from Samarkand to Amu-Daria, as well 
as on the bridge which is to span that river. Through Persia, 
tracings are further being made of lines which are designed to 
join with the Caucasian system, and to enable the Russians to 
dispense with the Caspian Sea as a means of transport, and to 
directly menace Seistan on the Afghan frontier. When the 
moment for action arrives, Russia, therefore, will be capable, 
is indeed already capable, of transporting her soldiers — in any 
numbers — in unbroken succession to Turkestan. 
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The railways to Turkestan were built in the hope neither of 
gain, nor of creating a traffic that might ultimately repay the 
costs of construction. The funds were provided by the State 
and soldiers laid the lines, which are designed to subserve purely 
military ends. It is possible that the works would have been 
promoted still more rapidly, and have proved a source of anx- 
iety to India and Great Britain long ago, if Eussia during the 
past fifteen years had not been engaged in a grander project, 
the Siberian Eailway, which was begun in 1892, and which it 
was hoped would lead the way to a warm-water port on the 
Pacific Ocean. The endless wastes of Siberia presented even 
greater obstacles than Central Asia to the engineer, but they are 
Eussian territory and they end in a Eussian harbor. No enemy, 
so it seemed, would be able to cry "Halt," when, the line to 
Vladivostok being completed, the time should arrive for crossing 
the Manchurian frontier, and for carving out of the impotent 
Chinese Empire the land required to reach an ice-free port. 

That British statesmen would not welcome the Eussian plan 
with enthusiasm was clear, for its goal was to found a predomi- 
nant naval position on the Pacific Ocean. But the longing for 
expansion in St. Petersburg outweighed all objections. It was 
doubtless calculated that British resistance to the scheme would 
be relinquished, in the perception that its effect would be to 
deflect the Eussian peril from India to the Far East. More- 
over, when the railway had reached the Baikal Lake, Great 
Britain became involved in the South-African war. The world 
was seized with astonishment at the failure of Eussia to exploit 
the opportunity for a forward move in Afghanistan. Dynastic 
influences were possibly responsible in part for this, though it 
is more than probable that the St. Petersburg Cabinet relied upon 
its peaceful attitude in Central Asia to win for it a free hand in 
the East. It is, at any rate, significant that, when Eussia showed 
signs of a determination to sit down in Manchuria, the British 
Government, notwithstanding reiterated warnings in Parliament, 
deliberately shut their eyes to the omission of Eussia to evacuate 
Chinese territory in accordance with her promise. True it is 
that the conclusion of the first Anglo-Japanese treaty falls 
within this period, and that Great Britain may, even then, have 
regarded that instrument as a means of circumventing the Eus- 
sian plans. 
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Bussia, certainly, had never expected to encounter in the Far 
East any opponent other than Great Britain whom she would 
have to fear. Her error was pardonable; for, at the commence- 
ment of the nineties, the defenceless condition of China and 
Korea was notorious and little or nothing was known of the 
power of Japanese ambitions. 

The Chmo-Japanese War in 1894 and 1895, which suddenly 
revealed the existence of a Japanese army, organized and drilled 
on German principles and armed with breech-loaders and modern 
artillery, ought certainly to have opened the eyes of Kussia; 
and there can be no doubt that the unexpected event did create 
an impression in St. Petersburg. But the situation was falsely 
gauged. The diplomatic success, embodied in the Peace of 
Shimonoseki, which deprived the Japanese of their booty, and 
the faint powers of resistance shown by the Chinese, lent to the 
Japanese victory an appearance of insignificance, and misled 
the Eussians into underestimating their opponent. 

This great and decisive error in the calculations of Eussian 
diplomacy has been terribly punished. The Japanese, inde- 
fatigable in the pursuit of their goal, attacked the Eussians 
at a moment when the Siberian Eailway was still uncompleted 
and their maritime forces in a condition of inferiority; and, 
despite many mistakes on the part of their Generals, the armies 
of the Mikado gained a decisive victory. The Eussian scheme 
to obtain a port on an open, ice-free sea has again been frus- 
trated, and henceforth a Great Power stands as guardian before 
the doors of Manchuria. 

In reviewing the newly created situation, it is of the first 
importance to observe the parts played by the United States and 
Great Britain at the conclusion of the war. 

The powerful influence exercised by the Union is evident to 
all the world, and will inevitably augment the international 
prestige of the Eepublic. But for the representations so per- 
severingly addressed to both belligerents by America, it is prob- 
able that peace would not yet have been concluded. To all ap- 
pearances President Eoosevelt was inspired in part by noble 
motives of humanity; but his conduct was mainly determined 
by the interests of his country. And those interests have been 
materially furthered by the decisive word that America spoke. 
For the peace accords with the desires of commerce and industry; 
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it opens doors that were closed during the war, and has already 
stirred into activity the commercial relations with China which 
had come to a standstill. But the reasons of the almost imperious 
attitude assumed by the United States are not exhausted by these 
considerations. President Eoosevelt undoubtedly apprehended 
undesirable consequences to America from a continuation of the 
war. Would his fears have been realized, if the fortunes of the 
war could have been changed? Hardly. Eussia's enterprise, 
even in that case, would not have been saved, for her fleet 
was destroyed. Within a reasonable time she could, in no cir- 
cumstances, become a rival of the United States. Henceforth 
Japan is the only Power whose future influence on the Philip- 
pines can be a source of misgiving. A Russian victory might have 
reduced the Japanese conditions of peace to a more modest 
standard, and at the same time have created an equipoise of 
Eussian and Japanese power, which could bring nothing but ad- 
vantage to America. 

But was there the slightest prospect of a Eussian victory? 
The apprehension was only too well founded that a new, perhaps 
still more complete, victory on the part of Japan than Mukden 
would have increased the Japanese demands indefinitely, and 
rendered her for a long time to come undisputed Mistress of 
East Asia. It therefore seemed wise to. utilize the opportunity 
of checking her course. 

The policy of Great Britain in this affair is less trans- 
parent than that of America. It has been asserted, on many 
sides, that England promised herself greater benefits from a 
continuation of the war than from its termination. The saga- 
cious statesmen of Downing Street must have perceived, just 
as clearly as those at Washington, that further Japanese vic- 
tories were not required for the destruction of Eussia's ambitions 
in East Asia ; and they were doubtless convinced that a decisive 
change at the theatre of war in favor of Russia was quite im- 
probable, that the destruction of the fleet was sufficient to remove 
forever the danger of Russian predominance in Asiatic waters. 
Japanese arms had accomplished everything that could have been 
hoped for in the interests of Great Britain from the war. 

A further extension of Japanese power cannot be desired by 
the British Government. If, therefore, the wish existed in 
London that the war should be continued, it must have been due 
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to the belief that Japan, far from achieving any further essen- 
tial success, would be compelled by a prolongation of hostilities 
so to weaken her resources as to render her dependent, for a 
long time to come, on the friendship of Great Britain. 

The goal of British and American policy, therefore, was 
identical ; the difference of view apparently was concerned merely 
with the means by which it was to be attained. Perhaps the 
fulfilment of the alleged British wish would have exercised 
the stronger effect, though from the standpoint of Christianity 
and humanity it would have been regrettable. 

It is, however, certain that Great Britain let fall no word or 
hint that Japan might have regarded as an encouragement to 
continue the war. A sound policy is conducted not by words 
but by deeds. With wise foresight, and before affairs in 
Manchuria had come to a conclusion, Great Britain signified to 
Japan her readiness to agree to the prolongation and extension 
of the Alliance, without of course assuming any fresh responsi- 
bilities in the existing war. It was conceivable that the benefits 
of the new Alliance, which places the future of Japan on a firm 
basis, might have stiffened the neck of the authorities in Tokio 
to such a degree as to render them deaf to the voices of Presi- 
dent Boosevelt and of the Bussian plenipotentiaries. In any 
case, the hand proffered in such circumstances ensures to the 
British the friendship of the Japanese people, a predominant 
influence in East- Asiatic affairs and rich profits of a material 
character. For Japan will very naturally apply in the first 
place to Great Britain for help in obtaining supplies of the 
money which she requires for the reestablishment and develop- 
ment of her finances; and it is from Great Britain that she will 
import those industrial products which she is herself unable 
to manufacture, and with which she is unable to dispense, for 
the renovation of her materials of warfare and the exploitation 
of her natural resources. 

It is upon the Anglo- Japanese Alliance that the future of Asia 
now undoubtedly rests. The treaty ensures to Japan the results 
of her war with Bussia, and enables her to look forward with 
confidence to a period of gratifying development. It also relieves 
Great Britain of her immediate anxiety for the safety of India. 

What is the nature of the protection which the Japanese 
Treaty is capable of securing to India? 
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We are aware of the persistence with which Russia, for more 
than a century, has pushed forward her frontiers in Central 
Asia, and we remember the warning uttered by Moltke. The 
work of the last twenty years has removed the obstacles which 
formerly prevented the concentration of a Eussian army in 
Turkestan. In times of peace there are stationed there two army 
corps, the war strength of which amounts to about 70,000 men. 
A few months would now suffice to bring a vast army up to the 
Afghan frontier, and it would be scarcely surprising if Eussia, 
seeing that the way to the Manchurian coast is effectively blocked, 
should now revive her old plans in Central Asia. For the 
moment, it is true, the internal troubles of the Empire render 
scarcely practicable the vigorous pursuit of the expansionist 
policy; but, in considering the great features of the world's 
history, we are not concerned with brief spans of time. 

The statesmen of Great Britain, consequently, are fully justi- 
fied in hastily making every possible preparation for the security 
of the Indian Empire. Lord Kitchener has reorganized the 
Anglo-Indian forces in a manner which, with the aid of the 
well-developed railway system, will guarantee the effective con- 
centration of 140,000 trustworthy troops on the northwest fron- 
tier. Behind this army stands a small number of reserves, 
in addition to a sufficiency of formations to ensure in the judg- 
ment of experts the suppression of any native rising. The 
frontier passes are strongly fortified and they can be reinforced 
within four or five weeks. The British Premier declared, how- 
ever, in his speech of May 11th in the House of Commons, that 
Lord Kitchener would require the support of eight British 
divisions (about 120,000 men) to enable him to repel every attack 
on India. After the experiences of South Africa and in view of 
the difficulty of recruiting the British army of mercenaries, in 
view also of the possibility that the whole or a part of the army 
would be required elsewhere or at home, Kitchener's demand 
was calculated to occasion deep anxiety in the hearts of his 
countrymen. Prom this burden Great Britain hopes to liberate 
herself by means of the alliance with Japan. The Japanese 
divisions could in fact be brought to the front with greater 
speed than the British troops from home, and long before the 
Eussian columns could possibly complete their toilsome journey 
across Afghanistan. It almost seems, indeed, as if the Indian 
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frontier is secured for an indefinite period against a Russian 
attack. But — and this is the crux of the situation — the danger 
does not exist in the form of an attack on India, At that same 
sitting of the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour further declared 
that any attempt on the part of Eussia to extend her railway 
system into Afghan territory would necessarily be regarded as 
an act of hostility against Great Britain, as a blow intentionally 
directed against the British dominion in India. No British 
Government, he said, could tolerate the construction in times 
of peace of a railway in Afghanistan. The British Premier was 
right. For it is not the rapid belligerent advance of a Bussian 
army that is to be feared; but the slow, continuous forward 
movement that would begin with the extension of the Russian 
railway to Herat. Now, Herat is barely forty miles from the 
Russian terminus at Kushk; and at Kushk rails and sleepers 
have lain in readiness for many years past. When, regardless 
of Mr. Balfour's threat, the first sleeper is fixed on Afghan soil, 
nothing will remain for Great Britain to do but to declare war. 
A blockade of the Russian ports would scarcely put a stop to 
the enterprise. A British offensive in Afghanistan could alone 
do that. Is the strength of Great Britain equal to such a task? 
It would be necessary for her troops to traverse more than three 
hundred and seventy miles — along the ancient caravan road 
which leads past Kandahar, or along the mountain foot-paths 
over Cabul through a barren, bleak country devoid of resources — 
in order to reach the Russian frontier. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers would be followed by a hundred thousand 
carriers and beasts of burden; and on the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan they would encounter the untired enemy, whose 
base would be supported by two railways, and whom, after a 
victorious battle, it would be impossible to pursue. 

Is it probable that any considerable Japanese force will take 
part in such a campaign? Henceforth Japan has her own land 
frontier to protect. The enemy, against whom it is proposed 
to levy the Japanese auxiliaries, would certainly not hesitate 
to make his superiority felt at every point. Undoubtedly, he 
would concentrate a large army in Manchuria and on the Korean 
frontier. The Japanese are possessed of no superfluity of troops 
such as would enable them to conduct a campaign simultaneously 
in Eastern and Central Asia. They will therefore be concerned, 
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first of all, to arm themselves against the danger which threatens 
their possessions in Korea and Liao-tung. 

Melancholy prospects these, in sooth, for the armed assistance 
required by Great Britain from her yellow ally ! On closer con- 
sideration it appears, indeed, that the British hope rests on no 
solid foundation, and that this point of the treaty is not in- 
vested with the great significance which the world was at first 
inclined to attribute to it. 

The question may still be mooted why Eussia should adhere 
so obstinately to the route over Afghanistan. Might she not 
reach the sea sooner along the shorter route to the Persian Gulf ? 
Assuredly ; but in front of the exit to the Indian Ocean would 
stand, as before the Dardanelles, an insuperable barrier in the 
shape of the British fleet. If, on the other hand, by gradually 
pushing forward her railway she could arrive at the coast of the 
Gulf of Oman, then her superior land power would control the 
situation. Anxiety for India would then compel Great Britain 
to tolerate the construction of a Russian naval base. 

Russia's goal still lies in the far distance, and decades will 
possibly pass before it is attained. But Great Britain seems 
determined to prevent the first step towards it; and this is the 
reason why Kushk and Herat may be already said to constitute 
the focal-point of Asiatic affairs. For the idea that has recently 
been advanced — that Russia, whom Great Britain has treated 
with such hostility, may be turned from her goal by the renuncia- 
tion on the part of that country of all opposition to the opening 
of the Dardanelles — does not appear to promise any tangible 
results. Great Britain can no more make a present of the 
Dardanelles than she could of Morocco. Russia would be obliged, 
in order to reach the Dardanelles, first to overcome the dominion 
of the Sultan; and she will presumably elect to follow up her 
chances in Central Asia rather than engage in a new war of 
conquest against Turkey. Neither diplomatic arts, money, 
threats, nor even the British army on the Indus can avert the 
fate of the Buffer State, Afghanistan, which civilized Great 
Britain would deprive of the blessings of roads and railways. 

The ultimate victory is on the side of the spirit of progress, 
which, moving forth from the Russian steppes, is destined to 
bind Afghanistan, with girders of iron, irrevocably to the Em- 
pire of the Tsar. Von Altek. 



